BOTANICAL  ARTISTRY 


You  have  likely  seen  Jean 
Emmons  botanical  artwork  on 
the  Heronswood  plant  catalogs, 
Ann  Lovejoy  books,  Northwest 
Horticultural  Society  invitations, 
and  if  you're  really  lucky,  on  the 
walls  of  your  home.  A  botanical 
artist  on  Vashon  Island,  Jean's 
intense  observation  skills 
translate  into  minutely-detailed 
plant  portraits  that  appear  to  be 
more  lifelike  than  those  in  a  real 
garden. 

"I  have  a  compulsion  to  paint 
plants.  I  can  never  make  a 
sunflower  or  a  dahlia  as 
beautiful  as  it  looks  in  real  life — 
the  form,  the  design,  the  color, 
the  mathematical  precision  of 
the  center,  the  way  the  light 
goes  through  the  tissue — each 
one  of  these  aspects  is  a  lifetime 
of  study.  It  is  very  humbling,” 
writes  Jean  in  her  biography. 

Jean  didn't  always  draw 
plants.  She  started  out  as  an 
abstract  painter,  creating  large 
minimalist  color  fields.  But  her 
interest  in  the  natural  world, 
scientific  illustration,  and  a 
compulsion  to  garden  lead  her 
to  botanical  painting.  She 
learned  her  current  technique — 
based  on  medieval  manuscript 
illumination — from  the  late 

continues  on  next  page 


Fall  Bouquet  watercobr  ©  Jean  Emmons 


SUPPORT  THE  BOTANICAL  ARTS! 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Botanical  Artists  (a  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Society  of  Botanical  Artists)  is  holding  an 
international  exhibition  of  botanical  art  at  the  Pacific  Science 
Center  in  October  2006.  The  very  best  contemporary  botanical 
artists  in  America,  England,  Scotland,  and  Australia  will  be 
represented  at  the  exhibit. 

“In  order  to  lure  Seattleites  to  the  event,  I  am  raising  money 
to  produce  a  high-quality  ‘art’  poster  to  publicize  the 
exhibition,”  says  Jean.  “I  would  like  to  come  up  with  a  poster 
so  appealing  that  people  would  be  tempted  to  steal  it  off  the 
wall.”  Jean’s  goal  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  the 


poster  is  $10,000. 

If  you  would  like  to  contribute  to  the  poster  fund — Dan 
Hinkley  &  Bob  Jones,  Jim  Fox,  Withey  Price  Landscape  and 
Design,  Priscilla  Beard,  Dietz  Hartlage  Landscape 
Architecture,  Good  Nature  Publishing  Company  and  Bob  Lilly 
have  already  chipped  in — please  send  your  tax-deductible 
donations  to  Jean  Emmons  at  15648  94th  Ave.  SW,  Vashon, 
WA,  98070.  Please  make  your  checks  payable  to  the 
American  Society  of  Botanical  Artists  (ASBA).  Contributions  of 
$100  or  more  will  be  acknowledged  on  a  donations  panel  at 
the  exhibition.  S 


BOTANICAL  ARTISTRY  Continued  from  page  1 


Kevin  Nicolay,  a  horticulturist 
and  self-taught  botanical 
artist.  The  technique  is 
difficult  and  time- 
consuming:  Some  of 
Jean’s  smaller 
paintings  might  take 
up  to  three  labor- 
intensive  weeks 
over  the  drawing 
board.  A  series,  such 
as  her  current  iris 
collection,  might  take 
several  years  to 
complete. 

While  Jean  used  to 
paint  plants  in  an 
idealized  state — before  the 
slugs  got  to  them,  for 
example — now  she  enjoys  painting 
plants  that  are  past  their  prime.  “What 
has  happened  to  them?”  she  writes. 
“What  insects  have  visited  them?  What 
molds  and  funguses  have  they 
succumbed  to?  Diseased,  scarred, 
wilted:  The  marks  of  their  history  are 
upon  them.  Each  plant  becomes  an 
individual,  no  longer  a  general 
specimen.  There  is  beauty  and  character 
in  decay;  a  great  metaphor  for  the  aging 
process.” 

Jean  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society  for 


nearly  ten  years  and  she 
knows  of  what  she 
paints.  Her  front  garden 
is  packed  “with  an 
illogical  mix  of 
plants,  both  rare 
and  common.  Many 
of  them  were 
planted  as  nectar 
sources  for  the 
year-round 
hummingbirds,  while 
the  back  yard  is  left  to 
the  three  resident  (very 
fat)  deer  and  a  couple  of 
noisy  ravens.” 

Jean’s  artwork  makes 
many  a  gardener  drool, 
and  if  you  think  you 
can’t  afford  her  work,  think  again. 

While  her  original  watercolors  range  in 
price  from  $500  to  $7,000,  those  of  us 
on  humbler  budgets  can  still  collect  a 
turnip,  an  iris,  or  a  maple  leaf.  New 
digital  press  hardware  enables  her  to 
create  beautiful  prints  of  the  original 
artwork.  These  matted  prints  range  in 
price  from  $40  to  $250. 

Make  an  appointment  to  see  Jean’s 
work  at  her  Vashon  Island  studio. 

You  can  reach  her  by  telephone  at 
(206)  567-5458  or  via  e-mail: 
jean.emmons@gte.net.  El 


Jean  Emmons  at  work 
on  an  iris  watercolor 
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NHS  office  at 
(206)  527-1794  or  e-mail 
nwhort@aol.com. 

This  directory  is  a  valuable 
resource  for  networking  with 
other  NHS  members.  An 
especially  useful  new  addition  to 
this  year’s  directory  can  be  found 
in  the  back,  where  members  are 
listed  by  zip  code.  Please  use  this 
added  feature  to  contact  members 
in  your  area  for  ride-sharing  to 
lectures  or  even  to  set  up  your 
own  neighborhood  garden  tours. 

We  continue  to  strive  to  make 
your  membership  in  NHS  more 
and  more  rewarding,  and  we 
hope  you  find  the  new  directory  a 
useful  tool. 

—Nita  Jo  Rountree, 

Membership  Committee  Chair 


MEMBERS 
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VOLUNTEER  PROFILE 

NITA-JO  ROUNTREE 


Nita-Jo  Rountree,  an  NHS 
member  for  almost  three 
years,  hails  most  recently  from 
Connecticut,  and  before  that, 

Atlanta.  She  wasn’t  always 
interested  in  gardening,  as  her 
parents  made  her  pull  weeds 
in  their  garden  when  she  was 
a  child.  It  was  only  after  she 
bought  her  first  house,  in  1978,  that  she 
started  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the 
landscape.  She  became  a  master 
gardener  and  attended  landscape  design 
school,  both  of  which  led  to  her  own 
landscape  design  and  installation 
business,  which  she  opened  in  1994. 

Nita-Jo  moved  here  from 
Connecticut  four  years  ago.  Her 
Bellevue  garden  originally  featured  a 
“builder’s  landscape,”  which  she 
promptly  replaced  with  a  wide 
assortment  of  plants,  many  that  she 
was  unable  to  grow  in  Connecticut  and 
Georgia.  Her  favorites  include  roses, 
lilies,  and  irises.  The  back  yard,  like 
many  in  the  Northwest,  is 
steeply  sloped,  so 
terraces  are  used  to 
display  her  plant 
collection.  Roses  are  a 
mainstay  in  her  mixed 
borders  (see  sidebar)  and 
a  beautiful  water 
feature — Nita-Jo’s 


design — is  the  focal  point  of 
the  back  yard. 

This  is  no  ordinary  water 
feature:  This  is  the  home  to 
Nita-Jo’s  prized  koi.  “Before  I 
moved  here,  I  had  to  fly  out 
from  Connecticut  in  order  to 
build  a  koi  pond  because  I 
was  bringing  my  koi  with  me,” 
she  writes. 

Nita-Jo  is  a  new  board  member,  and 
currently  she  serves  as  chair  of  the 
Membership  Committee.  She  also  sits 
on  the  Publicity  Committee,  and 
actively  participates  in  monthly  lectures 
and  classes.  She  “enjoys  the  opportunity 
to  learn  through  classes,  lectures,  and 
tours . . .  and  to  meet  people  with  similar 
interests.”  She  adds,  “I  have  made 
wonderful  friends  whom  I  greatly 
respect  and  admire.  I’ve  also  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  experts  in  their 
fields.” 

Like  many  of  us,  gardening  is  more 
than  a  hobby  for  Nita-Jo.  “Gardening  is 
my  therapy,  my 
inspiration,  my  passion.  It 
also  allows  me  to  be 
close  to  nature.  So  many 
events  are  unfolding 
within  my  garden  even 
when  I’m  doing  nothing 
more  than  weeding.  It’s 
quite  a  show!”  (SI 


Nita-Jo  designed 
the  koi  pond  herself 


NITA-JO  ON  ROSES 

Nita-Jo  is  teaching  the  upcoming  NHS  class  “Rose  Garden  Design”  at  her 
Bellevue  garden  on  Thursday,  June  16  from  10:30  a.m.-12:30  p.m.  The 
class  is  limited  to  12  participants,  so  be  sure  and  get  your  registration 
completed  soon!  The  fee  is  $25  for  NHS  members  and  $35  for  non¬ 
members;  call  (206)  527-1794  to  register. 


WELCOME 
NEW  MEMBERS 

Bamford  &  Bamford  Pottery 
Kathleen  Blanchard 
Sharon  Boguch 
Craig  Callies 
Chris  Cantu 
Eugene  Carlson 
Kirstin  L  Chantrey 
Jane  Cottrell 
Carolyn  Daly 
Fran  Hasson 
Erika  John 
Ann  E  Keller 
Marianne  E.  Legg 
Susan  Holmes  Lipsky 
Marsha  McCabe 
Hollie  McGee 
Monica  Paolini 
Charlotte  Reed 
Mary  Ann  Roberts 
Kelley  S.  Rose 
Jim  Sandmeyer 
Leily  Sepahi 
Shirley  Stewart 
Scott  Tuzzolino 
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ELISABETH  C.  MILLER  LIBRARY 
CELEBRATES  20-YEAR  ANNIVERSARY 

Jane  St.  Germaine,  Acting  Manager,  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library 

Photos  by  Brian  Thompson 


In  1983,  Seattle  attorney  Pendleton 
Miller  made  a  gift  to  the  University  of 
Washington  to  establish  a  library  whose 
main  purpose  would  be  to  serve  the 
gardening  public.  The  gift  honored  his 
wife,  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller,  who  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  creation  of  the 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture.  The 
core  of  the  original  collection,  about 
3,500  volumes,  came  from  the  then 
50-year-old  Washington  Park 
Arboretum.  In  1989  Mrs.  Miller  provided 
funds  to  expand  the  Library.  Following 
the  2001  arson  fire  of  Merrill  Hall  and 
the  Miller  Library,  the  rebuilding  and 
expansion  was  funded  through 


CHILDREN’S  COLLECTION  SEEKS  NHS  SUPPORT 

Currently  the  children’s  corner  does  little  visually  to  attract 
its  target  audience  or  their  parents.  It  is  in  a  corner  space 
open  to  the  rest  of  the  Library  and  would  benefit  from 
passive  sound  mitigation. 

The  Miller  Library  is  asking  NHS  to  expand  this  collection 
with  the  titles  listed  on  page  5.  The  Library  is  also  seeking 
sponsorship  for  a  felt  board  that  will  create  a  barrier  between 
the  children’s  area  and  the  rest  of  the  Library.  The  felt  board 
would  host  a  gardening  theme  where  the  children  could 
“plant  a  garden”  on  it.  There  is  also  a  need  for  plastic  bins 
that  fit  underneath  the  bench  shelves  to  house  boardbooks. 

In  the  future,  the  Libraiy  would  like  to  host  regular  story 
times  and  launch  a  public  relations  campaign  to  elementary 
schools.  They  would  also  like  to  coordinate  with  the 
Washington  Park  Arboretum’s  Saplings  programs. 

If  you  would  like  to  contribute  to  the  Miller  Library’s 
Children’s  Collection,  please  contact  acting  manager  Jane  St. 
Germain  at  (206)  543-0415. 


The  Miller  Library  began  a  collection  of  gardening  and 
nature-related  books  for  children  many  years  ago  as  a  part  of 
the  effort  to  collect  a  variety  of  gardening  materials.  This 
collection  has  seen  ongoing  usage  from  teachers  and  parents. 
In  the  new  Library  space,  this  collection  is  shelved  together 
in  its  own  area  for  the  first  time. 


Emma,  Laura  and  Kira  Blumhagen 
in  the  Children ’s  Corner 


donations  from  the  Miller  Foundation 
and  more  than  350  individuals  and 
businesses.  The  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society  raised  an  amazing  $200,000  to 
furnish  the  new  Library. 

The  Library  has  a  current  staff  of 
four  full-time  employees  and  several 
hourly  employees,  with  a  great 
dependence  on  its  corps  of  dedicated 
volunteers. 

THE  PLANT  ANSWER  LINE 

Besides  its  massive  collection  of 
books,  nursery  catalogs,  periodicals,  and 
more — 10,000  items  and  counting— the 


Current  periodicals  on  display 


Library  also  staffs  the  Plant  Answer  Line 
(PAL).  Tailored  to  Pacific  Northwest 
gardeners,  PAL  is  available  Monday 
through  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  by 
calling  (206)  897-5268.  You  may  also  > 
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submit  a  request  through  their  Web  site, 
millerlibrary.org.  PAL  is  made  possible  by 
a  grant  from  the  Pendleton  and  Elisabeth 
Carey  Miller  Charitable  Foundation. 

GREEN  CONSTRUCTION 

Environmentally  sustainable 
construction  was  a  priority  in  the  new 
Library’s  constaiction.  The  green 
features  may  not  be  immediately 
obvious,  but  they’re  there.  The 
foundation  is  made  from  fly-ash,  a 
byproduct  of  coal  production.  Lighting 
levels  automatically  adjust  to  natural 
light  in  order  to  save  energy. 

Countertops  are  constructed  of  Richlite, 
made  from  recycled  paper.  Solar  panels 
on  the  roof — 25%  of  which  is  recycled 
metal — generate  almost  10%  of  the 
energy  used  by  Merrill  Hall. 

NEW  ROOMS 

Looking  for  a  spot  to  hold  that 
committee  meeting?  Need  a  place  to 
spread  out  your  design  project?  A  new 
multi-purpose  program  room  is  available 
for  classes,  exhibits,  and  group  or 
individual  study  space. 


A  children’s  corner  is  located  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Library.  Here 
parents  and  educators  will  find 
gardening  and  nature  books  for  children 
of  all  ages. 

A  new  study  room  is  available  by 
appointment  for  those  wishing  to  view 
the  rare  book  collection.  This  climate- 
controlled  space  includes  16th-  and 
17th-century  herbals  as  well  as  flora 
books  dating  from  the  18th-  to  the  early 
20th-century. 

USING  THE  LIBRARY 

Currently,  the  majority  of  the 
Library’s  materials  are  not  available  for 
checkout.  However,  they  are  moving  to 
a  model  where  more  of  its  collection, 
including  the  children’s  materials,  will 
be  available  for  checkout. 

The  Library  is  open  Monday  from  9 
a.m.  to  8  p.m.;  Tuesday  through  Friday 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  and  Saturday 
from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  except  for 
Saturdays  in  July  and  August.  The 
Library  stays  open  late  before  every 
NHS  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  Libraiy  at 
(206)  543-04l5.il 


THE  MILLER  LIBRARY’S  WISH  LIST 
FOR  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 


Listed  below  are  just  a  few  of  the 
books  the  Miller  Library  would  like 
to  add  to  its  children’s  collection. 
For  a  complete  list,  visit  their  Web 
site:  depts.washington.edu/hortlib/ 
childrens_wl.shtml. 

Bumble  Bee  by  Margaret  Wise  Brown 
($4.95) 

Each  Peach  Pear  Plum  by  Allan 
&  Janet  Ahlberg  ($6.29) 

In  the  Garden  with  VanGogh  ($6.26) 

Ten  Little  Ladybugs  by  Melanie  Gerth 
and  Laura  Huliska-Beith  ($8.21) 


A  Gardener’s  Alphabet  by 
Mary  Azarian  ($10.88) 

The  Lorax  by  Dr.  Seuss  ($10.79) 

Insectlopedia  by  Douglas  Florian 

($10.88) 

Diary  of  a  Worm  by  Doreen  Cornin 
($10.87) 

Plants  on  the  Trail  with  Leivis  and 
Clark  by  Dorothy  Hinshaw  Patent 
($12.24) 

The  Great  Outdoors:  Restoring 

Children’s  Right  to  Play  Outside  by 
Mary  S.  Rivkin  ($11.00) 


THANKS  TO  LIBRARY 
ENDOWMENT  PATRONS 

Tire  generous  donations  of  the 
following  donors  to  the  Northwest 
Horticultural  Society  Library 
Endowment  Fund  will  enable  us  to 
continue  to  providing  financial 
support  to  the  vital  mission 
of  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Horticultural  Library 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  G.  Abel 
Susan  Adkins 
John  Albers 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  E.  C.  Alvord 
Barbara  Asmervig 
Trudy  Baldwin 
Shelly  Capeloto 
Barbara  S.  Carman 
Lynn  &  Ralph  Davis 
Phyllis  Dukes 
Dominique  Emerson 
Carolyn  Fisher 
Gwyn  Fowler 
Maren  &  Bruce  Gilliland 
Greg  Graves 
Laurel  Harrington 
Betty  Hedreen 
Deborah  Heg 
The  Hilen  Foundation 
Catherine  Hillenbrand 
Tom  Hinckley 

Ilga  Jansons  &  Michael  Dryfoos 
Terry  W.  Ketcham 
Karin  Kravitz 
Arthur  Kruckeberg 
Denise  Lane  &  Bruce  Allen 
David  Laskin 
Ann  LeVasseur 
McComb  Road  Nursery 
Lynn  Moser 

Sue  Moss  Garden  Design 

John  &  Lee  C.  Neff 

Janet  &  Keith  Patrick 

Maryann  &  Charles  Pember 

Dianne  K.  H.  Poison 

Kate  Poole 

Pat  &  Walt  Riehl 

Otto  Rombouts 

Peggy  &  Tom  Stanlick 

J.  D.  Stover 

Glen  B.  Youell 

Maggie  Walker 

Sheryl  Wesley 

Carolyn  White 

Madeleine  Wilde 

Sherri  Wilson 

Daniel  Zatz 

_ Z _ I 
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ECHINACEA  EXPLOSION 


Long  one  of  the  most  highly  prized 
perennials  in  the  sunny  garden,  purple 
coneflower  ( Echinacea  purpurea )  is 
creating  fresh  excitement  with  an  array 
of  new  cultivars.  The  proliferation  of 
heuchera  varieties  came  after  Heuchera 
‘Palace  Purple’  disappointingly  bronzed- 
out  in  the  summer  heat.  Early 
echinaceas  also  were  not  satisfying  to 
many  because  their  petals  drooped 
pitifully,  shortly  after  the  flower  buds 
opened. 

Along  came  ‘Bravado’  and  ‘Magnus' 
with  petals  held  more  horizontally. 

When  these  two  cultivars  became 
increasingly  popular,  the  race  was  on 
among  plant  breeders. 

The  coneflower  craze  reached  new 
heights  in  2003  and  2004  when  the 
Chicago  Botanic  Garden  introduced 
‘Orange  Meadowbright’  with  thin, 
slightly  separated  flower  petals  and  soon 
thereafter  ‘Mango  Meadowbright’  with 
mango  yellow  flowers.  Garden  centers 
woefully  turned  away  eager  customers 
when  they  couldn’t  get  enough  of  these 
new  varieties. 

More  companies  have  jumped  into 
the  competition,  among  them  Saul 
Nurseries  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Richard 
and  Bobby  Saul  began  growing  daylilies 
in  the  1980s.  Their  quest  for  bigger, 
better,  and  different  has  made  them  one 
of  the  premier  growers  in  the  southeast 
and  now  they  have  entered  the  realm  of 
new  plant  introductions.  Releases 
coming  out  of  their  breeding  program 
are  revolutionary. 

Two  hybrids  of  echinacea  being 
released  this  year  by  Saul  Nursery  are 
in  their  Big  Sky  series:  ‘Sunrise’  and 
‘Sunset’,  which  have  primarily 
E.  purpurea  and  E.  paradoxa  parentage. 
‘Sunrise’  has  citron-yellow  flowers  and  a 


Nita-Jo  Rountree 

central  cone  that  starts  out 
green  and  changes  to 
gold  and  ‘Sunset’  has 
electric  orange 
flowers  with  a 
brownish  cone. 

‘Twilight’,  a  rose 
color  with  a  red 
cone,  is  scheduled 
for  release  later 
this  year. 

Since  Saul’s 
selections  have  more  E.  purpurea 
blood,  the  flowers  are  larger  and  the 
petals  are  fuller  than  either  of  the 
Meadowbrights.  Saul’s  coneflowers  are 
also  wonderfully  fragrant. 

Last  year,  Jelitto  Perennial  Seeds  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky  introduced 
‘Doubledecker’  with  secondary  flowers 
arising  from  the  cone  of  the  lowest 
bloom  on  the  stalk.  This  hybrid  looks  a 
bit  like  a  happy  hula  girl  complete  with 
a  floral  headdress  and  a  grass  skirt 
swaying  in  the  wind.  ‘Razzmatazz’  has 
pom-pom  blooms  surrounded  by  slightly 
drooping  daisy  petals. 

Terra  Nova  Nurseries  in  Tigard, 
Oregon,  well  known  to  gardeners  in  the 
northwest,  is  introducing  three  new 
coneflowers  this  year:  ‘Fancy  Frills’,  with 
semi-double  fragrant  flowers;  ‘Hope’ 
with  large,  fragrant,  soft  pink  flowers; 
and  ‘Sparkler’,  with  single  flowers  and 
variegated  foliage  that  emerges 
splattered  with  green  and  cream  colors. 
‘Sparkler’  may  need  some  shade  to 
protect  the  leaves  from  burning,  and  it  is 
also  less  vigorous  than  its  green-leaved 
cousins.  For  each  ‘Hope’  sold,  25  cents 
will  be  donated  to  the  Susan  G.  Koman 
Breast  Cancer  Foundation. 

Terra  Nova  is  also  selling  white 
varieties,  including  ‘White  Swan’  and 


‘Fragrant  Angel’. 

There  are  many 
more  cultivars 
available,  too  many 
to  mention  here. 
Even  more  cultivars, 
in  all  shades  of  red 
and  yellow,  can  be 
expected  on  the  market 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Echinaceas  thrive  despite 
heat,  cold,  poor  soil,  and 
drought.  While  in  bloom, 
they  are  magnets  to 
butterflies,  and  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  fat 
central  cones  dry,  they 
become  feasts  for 
songbirds. 

Try  combining 
E.  purpurea  with 
rust-red  Helenium 
‘Kupferzwerg’  and 

dark  red  Achillea  ‘Summerwine’.  Grasses 
that  combine  well  are  Calamagrostis  x 
acutiflora  ‘Karl  Forester’,  Muhlenbergia 
‘Capillaris’  and  Pennisetum  orientale 
‘Karley  Rose’. 

With  an  interesting  history  as  a 
perennial,  experimentation  into  medical 
use,  and  now  the  addition  of  an 
explosion  of  new  colors  and  forms, 
echinaceas  will  grow  even  more  in 
popularity. 


Nita-Jo  Rountree  is  an  NHS  board 
member  and  owner  of  LeGrand  Gardens, 
a  specialty  garden  design  company. 

Don ’t  miss  her  NHS  class,  “Rose  Garden 
Design,  ”  held  in  her  Bellevue  garden  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  June  16.  The 
class  is  $25  for  NHS  members  and  $35 
for  non-members.  Call  (206)  527-1 794 
to  register. 
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FIGHTING  THE  GOOD 


The 

The  Garden  Curmudgeon  could  not 
contribute  to  this  issue  because  she  was 
badly  injured  by  a  flying  insect  while 
gardening  and  had  lim  ited  use  of  her 
fingers. 

Dear  GC, 

I  woke  up  this  morning  and  felt  great. 
After  thinking  about  it  a  bit  I  realized 
that  I  haven’t  gardened  in  about  a  week. 
I  think  there  may  be  a  definite 
connection.  I  may  need  to  re-think  this 
gardening  stuff  being  good  for  you. 

My  neighborhood  garden  club  met 
last  night  and  it  looked  like  a  scene 
from  a  Civil  War  battle.  It  seemed  like 
everyone  was  bandaged  or  hobbling. 
Sarah,  the  youngest  one  of  the  group, 
recently  fell  from  a  tree  while  pruning 
and  hurt  her  back.  She  is  considering 
changing  careers.  At  3 6  she  thinks  she 
may  be  too  old  for  all  this.  God  help  all 
of  us  over  50  and  60. 

The  other  two  members  that  work  in 
the  industry,  although  currently  not  too 
beat  up,  have  had  their  share  of 
mishaps.  Terry  wears  wrist  and  arm 
protectors  because  of  chronic  carpal 
tunnel.  It  always  looks  like  she  is  ready 
for  a  boxing  match,  which  is  sometimes 


Original  Garden  Curmud 

kind  of  intimidating.  John,  who  is  head 
gardener  at  an  estate  garden,  hobbles  a 
bit  and  is  bothered  by  changes  in  the 
weather  due  to  a  broken  leg  a  few 
years  back.  He  jumped  on  a  crowbar 
and  slipped  breaking  his  leg.  I  have 
visions  of  this  being  a  demonstration 
for  the  other  gardeners  as  to  how  not 
to  dig  up  a  root  ball. 

Penny,  who  is  an  office  worker, 
tends  the  smallest  garden  of  the  group. 
She  has  arthritis  so  it  takes  her  just  as 
long  as  the  rest  of  us  to  get  her  pint- 
sized  garden  whipped  into  shape.  She 
is  a  big  advocate  of  naturopathic 
medicine  and  yoga  but  as  I  watch  her 
hobble  around  I  wonder  if  there  isn’t 
some  tiny  pill  that  may  work  even 
better. 

Then  there  is  Sadie,  who  broke  her 
ankle  several  years  ago.  She  took  a 
tumble  from  one  terrace  to  another  in 
her  rockery.  It  really  is  difficult 
gardening  on  a  hillside.  As  a  little  side 
note  I  have  to  say  bergenia  really  is  a 
tough  plant.  It’s  amazing  how  you  can 
slide  right  through  it  and  it  still  looks 
good.  She  has  milked  that  little  episode 
for  years’  worth  of  sympathy  and  claims 
that’s  the  reason  she  is  not  able  to  do  a 
lot  of  gardening.  It  is  also  amazing  that 
her  garden  still  looks  relatively  good.  I 
guess  it  is  a  salute  to  good  bones — the 
garden’s,  not  hers. 

The  other  two  members  of  our  little 
club  are  Martha  and  Max.  They  are  the 
oldest  members,  80  plus,  and  also  have 
the  largest  garden  among  us:  three 
acres.  Martha  had  her  right  arm  in  a 
sling  and  Max  his  left.  It  struck  me  as 
kind  of  funny  that  they  still  have  two 
good  arms  to  work  with.  Martha 
dislocated  her  shoulder  in  a  fall  down  a 
bank  in  the  garden.  FYI:  There  is  a  lot 
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to  be  said  for  a  nice  FLAT  piece  of 
ground.  She  will  have  to  wear  a  sling 
for  the  next  six  weeks.  Max  gets  his 
sling  off  next  week.  His  accident  was 
not  garden-related — he  fell  from  his 
bicycle  and  broke  his  arm — but  he  is 
not  able  to  tend  his  garden  as  much.  It 
makes  me  wonder  why  he  doesn’t  just 
drive  like  the  rest  of  80-  and  90-year 
olds.  The  two  of  them  were  talking 
about  the  new  beds  they  are  creating. 

I  think  it  is  a  sign  of  a  truly  possessed 
gardener  when  nothing  keeps  you  from 
trying  to  make  more  of  your  garden. 

When  I  got  home  I  thought  about 
my  friends  and  our  mutual  obsession. 

I  know  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  garden  tours  and  armchair 
gardening,  but  when  I  feel  this  good  I 
just  want  to  get  out  into  the  garden  and 
garden  until  it  hurts.  There  is  always  a 
hot  bath  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Watch  your  step!  Or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  Bottoms  up!  11 

Fondly, 

OGC 

The  Garden  Curmudgeon  (GC)  and 
Original  Garden  Curmudgeon  (OGC) 
are  NHS  members  who  wish  to  remain 
anonymous. 
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NEW  IDEAS  FOR  ENVIRONMENTALLY 

FRIENDLY  GARDENS 


Editor’s  note:  This  article  originally 
appeared  in  the  May  25,  2005  issue  of 
the  Ballard  News-Tribune. 

Didn’t  it  seem  like  just  yesterday  that 
gardeners  everywhere  were  talking 
about  the  drought?  It’s  hard  to  believe, 
what  with  our  recent  downpours,  but 
according  to  Seattle  Public  Utilities,  we’re 
still  a  bit  behind  average  precipitation 
numbers.  Besides  doing  the  things  most 
Northwest  gardeners  already  do — 
choosing  the  right  plant  for  the  right 
place,  mulching  to  keep  roots  cool  and 
moisturized,  and  watering  efficiently — 
there  are  some  new  techniques  you 
might  consider  for  your  garden. 

Catch  basins  and 

UNDERGROUND  CISTERNS 

I’ve  often  thought  that  the  Northwest 
doesn't  have  a  water  supply  problem, 
but  a  water  collection  problem.  While 
we  may  be  experiencing  a  low  snow 
pack,  this  rainwater  seems  like  a  fine 
opportunity  to  collect  future  irrigation 
water.  Unfortunately,  one  good  storm 
will  fill  my  two  rain  barrels  to 
overflowing.  And  it  doesn't  take  me  long 
to  drain  my  barrel,  either.  While  rain 
barrels  are  ideal  for  small  gardens,  most 
of  us  need  something  a  little  bit  bigger. 
Enter  the  cistern. 

Several  Seattle  gardens  are  using  one 
or  more  1,500-gallon  underground  water 
cisterns,  thanks  to  companies  like 
Exteriorscapes  in  Shoreline  (206-517- 
2650).  Owner  Cameron  Scott  uses  the 
large  cisterns  to  catch  rainwater  from  the 
roofs  and  gutters  of  residential  homes. 
Using  pumps  and  pressure  regulators 
that  provide  up  to  60  psi  water  pressure 


Linda  Plato 


This  55-gallon  water  barrel  fills  and 
empties  quickly;  an  underground  water 
cistern  can  hold  1,500  gallons 


(the  same  water  pressure  as  the  average 
home),  the  water  is  used  to  stock  water 
features  and  irrigate  the  landscape.  Scott 
tells  me  it  costs  approximately  $3,000- 
$4,000  to  install  a  cistern,  which  can 
really  pay  off  in  the  long-term  once  you 
start  tallying  your  summer  watering  bill. 
In  addition,  the  cistern  pump  can  be 
powered  via  solar  panels. 

Forest  Stewardship 
Council-certified  wood 

Northwest  gardens  contain  a  lot  of 
wood;  it’s  something  of  a  trademark  for 
us.  The  key  to  using  wood  products  in 
the  garden  is  to  look  for  wood  certified 
by  the  Forest  Stewardship  Council 
(fsc.org).  One  example  of  FSC-certified 
wood  is  ipe  decking,  available  at  the 
Environmental  Home  Center  in  south 
Seattle  (206-682-7332).  Ipe  wood  is  a 


South  American  hardwood  known  for  its 
durability  and  strength.  It  is  a  beautiful 
color,  resembling  a  dark  brown  teak 
stain,  and  is  particularly  pretty  when 
wet.  Now  isn’t  that  perfect  for  the 
Northwest  garden? 

The  major  box  stores  such  as  Home 
Depot  often  stock  other  FSC-certified 
wood  products,  but  you  have  to  look  for 
it,  says  Scott. 

Recycled  building  materials 

Scotts'  client's  gardens  often  contain 
modern,  curved  steel  walls,  all  made 
from  recycled  steel  that  he  gets  here  in 
Seattle.  Scott  explained  that  most  of  the 
world’s  steel  is  going  to  China,  where 
the  building  industry  is  seeing  huge 
growth.  This  large  demand  and  low 
supply  means  steel  prices  are  at  a 
premium,  providing  even  more  incentive 
to  use  recycled  products. 

Scott  also  uses  recycled  brick  in  many 
of  his  pathways,  using  it  alone  or 
incorporating  it  with  stone.  You  can  find 
used  brick  at  Second  Use  Building 
Materials  (206-763-6929)  and  Earthwise 
Building  Salvage  (206-624-4510). 

Brick  is  also  listed  on  King  County’s 
Reusable  Building  Materials  Exchange 
(metrokc .  gov/ dnrp/swd/exchange/bu  ildi 
ng.asp),  a  fantastic  resource  for  all  kinds 
of  recycled  building  materials.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing,  someone  has  listed 
boxes  of  bricks,  mostly  whole,  for  free  if 
you  haul  them  away,  /mother  listing  has 
1917  “clinker”  bricks  listed  for  $2  each. 

Nurseries  are  stocked  and  full  of  great 
advice  about  choosing  the  right  plants 
for  your  Northwest  garden,  so  don’t  be 
afraid  to  garden  this  spring-just  don’t 
forget  your  rain.  ^1 
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GARDENS,  ART, 
ANTIQUES  S.  WINE 

DISCOVER  THE  “OTHER 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST” 


~  THANKS  TO  OUR  2005  PATRONS  ~ 

The  educational  series  would  not  he  possible  without  the 
tremendous  support  of  our  wonderful  patrons. 

Their  generosity  enables  NHS  to  provide  a  world-class 
educational  program  for  Northwest  gardeners. 


JOIN  NHS  ON  ITS  TWO-DAY  TOUR 
OF  THE  YAKIMA  VALLEY 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1  &  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  2 


Based  on  the  successful  format  of  NHS  tours  to  Portland 
and  Vancouver,  we  will  explore  three  excellent  residential 
gardens  east  of  the  Cascades,  including  the  inviting  four-season 
landscape  of  NHS  member  Linda  Knutson.  Some  of  our  hosts 
will  also  open  their  homes  for  touring,  including  one  avid 
gardening  couple  with  a  world-class  collection  of  Americana.  A 
highlight  of  the  weekend  includes  an  exclusive  visit  to  see 
design-filled  world  of  acclaimed  Yakima  artist  Leo  Adams,  with 
a  private  tour  of  his  home  interiors  and  art  studio. 

Dinner  includes  an  optional  tasting  of  the  area’s  best  wines, 
led  by  a  Northwest  wine  expert.  We’ll  also  visit  Country 
Garden  Antiques  in  Wapato  (located  in  the  carriage  house  of 
the  Old  Sawyer  mansion)  and  stop  along  the  way  for  a 
sampling  of  Yakima  Valley’s  fall  harvest. 

Tour  pricing  will  be  comparable  to  other  two-day  NHS  tours 
and  will  include  hotel,  bus,  breakfast,  two  lunches,  and  dinner. 
For  more  details,  or  to  add  your  name  to  the  list  of  interested 
participants,  contact  nwhort@aol.com  or  (206)  527-1794. 

— Debra  Prinzing 


▲  Enjoy  a  breath¬ 
taking  collection  of 
Americana,  includ¬ 
ing  this  beautifully- 
displayed  pottery 


Enjoy  vistas  of  the 
Yakima  foothills  at 
the  garden  of 
Linda  Knutson 
and  Ron  Sells 


Tljank  you,  patrons! 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  G.  Abel 

Phoebe  Andrew 

Alison  S.  Andrews 

Lois  A.  Andrews 

Barbara  Asmervig 

Karen  Babbitt 

Douglas  Bayley 

Charlotte  Behnke 

Susan  Bogert 

Mrs.  Edgar  O.  Bottler 

Robyn  Cannon 

Barbara  S.  Carman 

Michael  J.  &  Gail  Coie 

Stacie  Crooks 

Nancy  Daar 

Lynn  &  Ralph  Davis 

Craig  Delphey 

Tanya  DeMarsh-Dodson 

Tina  Dixon,  Plants  a  la  Cart 

Anita  Dunn 

Mrs.  Phil  Duryee 

Dominique  Emerson 

Jean  Emmons 

Sharalyn  Ferrel 

Carolyn  Fisher 

Betsy  Fitzgerald 

Kirsten  Fitzgerald 

Lorene  Edwards  Forkner 

Mary  Formo 

Noreen  R.  Frink 

Janice  Givens 

Marilyn  Glenn 

Greg  Graves 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joshua  Green  IB 
Mary  Louise  Griffin 
Richard  W.  Hartlage 
Nancy  Heckler 
Deborah  Heg 
Jocelyn  C.  Horder 
Darlene  &  Dan  Huntington 
Teri  Jones 
Gail  Karges 
Kemper/Iversen,  Ltd. 

Karin  Kravitz 
Ellen  Lam 

Susan  &  Barry  Latter 
Alice  Lauber 
Julie  Lawrence 
Dorothy  Lennard 
Pete  &  Midge  Lucas 
Barbara  Lycett 


Theresa  Malmanger 
Hans  Mandt 
James  K.  Marshall 
Gillian  Mathews, 

Ravenna  Gardens 
McComb  Road  Nursery 
Kathy  E.  Meislahn 
Alexandra  F.  Morse 
Diana  Neely 
John  &  Lee  Neff 
Kathryn  Norgaard 
Wendy  Beth  Oliver 
Maison  de  Padgett 
Winery  Gardens 
Mary  M.  Palmer 
Catherine  H.  Parker 
Chitra  &  Zakir  Parpia 
T.  Keith  &  Janet  Patrick 
Peg  Pearson 

Maryann  &  Charles  Pember 

Susan  Picquelle 

Dinny  Poison 

Kate  Poole 

Ed  Poquette 

Debra  Prinzing  & 

Bruce  Brooks 
Joanne  Quinn 
Pat  Riehl 

Martha  E.  Robbins 

Roberta  Roberts 

JoAnne  Rosen 

Nita-Jo  Rountree 

Gale  W.  Schwarb 

Elizabeth  Scott 

Richie  Steffen 

Philip  &  Susan  Stoller 

Nancy  Strahle 

Carolyn  C.  Temple 

Brian  Thompson  &  Jack  Henry 

Joanne  Titus  Thompson 

Iris  Wagner 

Ralene  Walls 

Linda  Waltie 

Marie  Weiler 

Wendy  Wells  and  Lisa  Freed 
Joanne  White 
Madeleine  Wilde 
Glenn  Withey/Charles  Price 
John  A.  Wott,  Ph.D. 

Glen  Youell 
Marlene  &  Lee  Zuker 
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THE  WILDLIFE  WE  DON’T  SEE 


Many  Northwest  gardeners  are  ecolog¬ 
ically  sensitive  souls,  eager  to  implement 
organic  gardening  techniques,  attract 
wildlife,  and  garden  sustainably.  When 
we  see  a  newspaper  article  about  how 
important  it  is  to  reduce  our  use  of 
pesticides,  or  a  glossy  magazine  spread 
about  attracting  butterflies  to  our  garden, 
our  first  reaction  may  be  to  flip  the 
page,  as  this  is  old  news.  As  it  turns  out, 
there  is  exciting  news  in  the  world  of 
garden  biodiversity. 

Jennifer  Owen 

Since  1971,  a  British  gardener  named 
Jennifer  Owen  has  been  keeping  track 
of  the  wildlife  in  her  garden.  For  most 
of  us,  this  might  include  learning  to 
identify  various  birds,  or  tracking  the 
presence  of  native  butterflies  and  moths. 
Not  this  zoologist  and  gardener.  Not 
only  was  Ms.  Owen  tracking  the  easily 
identified  wildlife  in  her  Leicester 
garden,  she  was  identifying  the  inverte¬ 
brates  in  her  garden. 

I  see  invertebrates  in  my  garden:  flies, 
beetles,  worms,  and  bugs  are 
everywhere.  I  know  they’re  important  to 
my  garden  because  they’re  part  of  an 
ecosystem,  but  that’s  as  far  as  my 
understanding  of  the  subject  goes.  It’s  far 
easier  to  keep  track  of  the  humming¬ 
birds  and  occasional  garter  snakes,  or 
what  scientists  call  the  high  profile 
wildlife.  Unfortunately,  the  same  birds 
that  you  see  in  your  garden  are  the 
same  birds  I  see  in  my  garden.  How  to 
tell  what’s  really  going  on  with  the 
wildlife?  Jennifer  Owen  decided  not  only 
to  keep  track  of  both  the  vertebrates  and 
invertebrates  in  her  garden,  but  to  count 
them  for  thirty  years. 

Ms.  Owen’s  8,000-square-foot  garden 
has  “deliberately  been  managed  over  the 


Linda  Plato 


It’s  hard  to  miss  high  profile  wildlife, 
such  as  hummingbirds,  in  our  gardens 


years  to  maximize  its  biodiversity.” 
Located  two-and-a-half  miles  from 
Leicester’s  city  center,  her  garden  has  a 
lawn,  flowering  beds,  vegetable  gardens, 
shrubbery,  trees,  and  a  pond.  But  Ms. 
Owen’s  maintenance  practices  may  be 
quite  a  bit  different  from  our  own. 

First,  she  leaves  all  her  perennials 
standing  until  after  Christmas  because 
they  provide  “seed  for  birds  such  as 
linnets,  goldfinches,  and  greenfinches, 
and  ensuring  many  insect  species  can 
complete  their  life  cycles  without 
disruption.”  Ms.  Owen  also  keeps 
pruning  and  clearing  to  a  minimum  in 
order  to  increase  microhabitats.  This 
gardener  tolerates  “so-called”  weeds, 
citing  their  native  status  and  shelter  for 
ground  beetles,  centipedes,  and  spiders. 
She  doesn’t  use  pesticides. 

Does  it  look  ratty?  Ms.  Owen  writes, 
“It  has  been  kept  neat . . .  and  remains  a 
domestic  garden  that  has  been 
productive  in  terms  of  vegetables,  fruit, 
cut  flowers . . .  even  firewood.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  wilderness.” 

Ms.  Owen’s  30-year  wildlife  count  is 
impressive.  Of  the  high  profile  wildlife, 
she  has  identified  “three  species  of 
amphibians,  seven  mammals,  and 
55  species  of  birds.” 


More  interesting  is  the  invertebrate 
count.  Ms.  Owen  found  “17  species  of 
snails  and  slugs,  five  of  earthworms, 
eight  of  woodlice  and  no  fewer  than 

93  spider  species ...  six  species  of 
dragonfly,  four  grasshoppers  and 
crickets,  183  species  of  bugs ...  23  of 
lacewings  and  their  allies,  23  species  of 
butterflies,  284  large  (macro-)  moths, 

91  smaller  (micro-)  moths ...  a  total  of 

94  species  of  hoverflies ...  84  of  sawflies, 
and  an  astonishing  533  of  ichneumonids, 
a  group  of  parasitic  wasps  (of  which  Ms. 
Owen  is  something  of  an  expert) . . . 

58  of  bees  and  more  than  416  of  beetles, 
but  only  two  species  of  ant.” 

Altogether,  there  have  been 
2,598  animal  species  in  the  garden  over 
30  years.  This  got  some  researchers  at 
the  University  of  Sheffield  thinking. 

Gardens:  Heaven  or 
Hell  for  Wildlife? 

On  December  3,  2002,  the  Royal 
Horticulture  Society,  Britain’s  Wildlife 
Trusts,  and  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  (RSPB)  held  a 
symposium  titled  “Gardens:  Heaven  or 
Hell  for  Wildlife?”  The  intent  of  the 
gathering  was  to  discuss  the  impact 
gardening  can  have  on  biodiversity  and 
sustainability.  At  the  symposium,  Dr.  Ken 
Thompson  and  Professor  Kevin  Gaston 
from  the  University  of  Sheffield 
presented  findings  from  a  new  study, 
titled  Biodiversity  in  Urban  Gardens  in 
Sheffield  (BUGS). 

A  three-year  study  that  began  in  2001, 
the  study  had  two  objectives:  “to  survey 
the  biodiversity  in  a  sample  of  represen¬ 
tative  domestic  gardens  from  the 
residential  areas  of  Sheffield”  and  “to  test 
the  efficacy  of  some  popular  methods 
for  enhancing  garden  biodiversity.”  In 
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short,  the  BUGS  study  attempted  to 
replicate  what  Jennifer  Owen  had 
accomplished,  only  in  a  shorter 
timeframe  and  with  many  more  gardens. 

Using  6l  gardens — some  located 
adjacent  to  the  city  center  and  some  out 
in  the  open  countryside — the  research 
team  identified  a  variety  of  gardens  to 
include  in  their  study.  Some  of  the 
gardens  were  tiny,  some  were  huge, 
some  were  well-established,  and  some 
were  brand  new.  Some  had  a  lot  of  plant 
material,  some  had  nothing  but  lawn. 
Some  were  gardened  with  the  hopes  of 
attracting  wildlife,  some  were  not. 

Using  this  motley  assortment  of 
gardens,  the  research  team  started 
counting  invertebrates.  They  mainly 
looked  for  flying  insects  and  insects  that 
crawl  along  the  ground,  although  they 
did  try  to  identify  invertebrates  that  crawl 
along  vegetation,  which  is  apparently 
very  difficult.  They  kept  track  of  all  of 
the  plants  in  the  gardens,  and  measured 
“lawns,  ponds,  hedges,  walls,  how  big 
the  gardens  were,  where  they  were  in 
the  city,  how  old  they  were,  and  so  on.” 

The  Findings 

The  results  of  the  study  are 
fascinating.  In  short,  “there  were  huge 
numbers  of  species  of  plants”  in  the 
gardens.  (Think  of  how  many  species 
we  plant  collectors  have  in  our 
Northwest  gardens!)  The  team  counted 
1,176  plant  species,  and  figure  that’s  an 
underestimate.  Researchers  exclaimed, 
“This  is  diversity  of  truly  astonishing 
levels.  It  puts  tropical  rainforests  for 
example,  completely  in  the  shade. 
Nothing,  nothing,  no  natural  plant 
community  can  compete  with  this  level 
of  diversity.  But  most  of  these  plants 
were  aliens,  they  were  exotics  from 
other  countries.” 

Perhaps  most  amazing  is  the  number 
of  invertebrates  the  research  team 
trapped  and  identified:  over  37,000 
individual  invertebrates,  with  the  count 


Out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind?  This  worm 
is  just  one  of  the  thousands  of  inverte¬ 
brate  species  in  the  average  garden 


still  on.  Researchers  noted,  “What’s 
more,  they  weren’t  all  common  or 
garden  species.  We  found  many  species 
that  were  rare,  local,  data  book  species, 
first  or  second  records  for  Yorkshire.” 
Some  of  these  species,  namely  the 
fungi,  were  located  in  “the  humble 
garden  lawn.” 

The  team  drew  three  major  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  study:  First,  there  “is  no 
qualitative  difference  between  a  large 
garden  and  a  small  garden.”  Second,  city 
gardens  are  as  important  as  country 
gardens.  And  third,  “we  found  no 
evidence  at  all  that  the  number  of  native 
plants  in  your  garden  has  any  effect  on 
the  invertebrate  wildlife  which  your 
garden  supports ...  It  was  simply  the 
total  diversity  which  was  important.” 

The  research  team  ended  their 
symposium  presentation  with  this  final 
thought:  “Gardens  are  England’s  most 
important  nature  reserve.” 

The  team  is  now  working  on  BUGS 
2,  which  will  study  “the  environmental 
and  biodiversity  value  of  domestic 
gardens  in  urban  areas  across  four  cities 
in  the  UK.”  More  organizations  have 
provided  funding,  ensuring  the  study’s 
momentum  and  longevity. 

What  It  Means  for  Us 

This  study  confirms  what  many 
Northwest  gardeners  already  suspected: 
the  more  plants  we  have  in  our  gardens, 


the  better.  It  also  confirms  the  belief  that 
every  garden  counts.  The  smallest 
balcony  garden  is  as  important  to 
biodiversity  as  the  largest  country  estate. 
And  native  plants  are  important, 
especially  when  we’re  dealing  with  the 
conservation  of  native  plants  and 
ecosystems,  but  as  far  as  wildlife  goes, 
apparently  species  aren’t  partial  to 
natives  or  exotics,  just  diversity. 

To  Find  Out  More 

Interested  in  learning  more  about  the 
BUGS  study  or  Britain’s  plan  for 
biodiversity?  Check  out  the  following 
Web  sites: 

Biodiversity  in  Urban  Gardens  in 
Sheffield  (BUGS):  shef.ac.uk/ 
uni/ projects/bugs  details  the  three-year 
study  into  biodiversity  in  urban  and 
suburban  gardens. 

Wild  About  Gardens:  wildabout- 
gardens.com  is  a  joint  venture  of  the 
Royal  Horticulture  Society  and  Britain’s 
The  Wildlife  Trusts.  @1 
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Have  you  counted  the  wildlife  in  your 
garden  and  want  to  share  the  informa¬ 
tion  with  other  NHS  members?  Please 
send  your  comments  to  editor@north- 
westhort.org. 
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NHS  FALL  PLANT  SALE 
HAS  NEW  VENUE,  NEW  FEATURES 

Melody  Hooper 


Contemplating  the  addition  of  new  plants  to  the  garden  is 
always  pleasant,  and  once  again  the  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society  presents  an  opportunity  to  turn  summer  plant  dreams 
into  autumn  realities.  Be  sure  to  set  aside  September  16th  and 
September  17th  for  the  annual  NHS  Fall  Plant  Sale,  and  bring 
along  that  well-considered  wish  list.  The  sale  will  be  open  on 
Friday  from  1:00  to  6:30  p.m.  and  on  Saturday  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
3:00  p.m.  Sale  proceeds  support  NHS  programs,  scholarships, 
and  grants. 

New  Location  at  Magnuson  Park 

This  year  the  sale  moves  to  Warren  G.  Magnuson  Park, 
located  at  7400  Sand  Point  Way  NE  in  Laurelhurst  (  the  old  Sand 
Point  Naval  Air  Station).  A  UW  football  game  bumped  this 
year’s  sale  from  the  traditional  site  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture,  but  the  huge  indoor  facility  at  Magnuson  Park 
allows  several  benefits,  including  more  space,  and  protection 
from  the  elements  for  plants  and  people.  Frequent  plant  sale 
shoppers  will  recognize  the  park  from  sales  held  by  the 
Arboretum  Foundation  and  the  Northwest  Perennial  Alliance. 
Abundant  parking  is  available. 

Specialty  Growers 

Over  30  specialty  nurseries  and  growers  will  attend  the 
sale,  bringing  along  healthy,  hard-to-find  plants  for  your 
garden.  Since  fall  is  one  of  the  best  times  to  plant  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  this  is  a  fantastic  opportunity  to  find  a  wide 
assortment  of  choice  plant  material  in  one  spot.  Come 
experience  the  thrill  of  finding  that  special  plant  you’ve 
admired  in  a  book  or  someone  else’s  garden.  Watch  the  Web 


Richie  Steffen  is  Looking 
for  a  Few  Good  Plants 

The  NHS  plant  sale  rapidly  approaches,  and  Richie 
Steffen,  head  of  the  member  donations  portion  of  the  sale, 
is  looking  for  member-donated  plants.  If  you  are  planning 
on  remodeling  your  garden,  or  dividing  some  of  those 
pudgy  perennials,  be  sure  and  hold  onto  them  for  the  sale 
in  mid-September.  Questions?  E-mail  the  newsletter  editor: 
editor@  north  westhort .  org 
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site,  northwesthort.org,  and  the  fall  issue  of  Garden  Notes  for 
a  complete  list  of  vendors  and  some  of  the  plants  they  will 
bring. 

Member  Donations 

Each  year  member  donations  add  another  dimension  to  the 
sale,  and  100  percent  of  proceeds  from  this  area  go  directly  to 
NHS.  In  the  member  donation  area  you’ll  find  bargain-priced 
treasures  members  have  dug  or  propagated  from  their  own 
gardens.  In  the  past,  the  Miller  Garden  and  other  generous 
members  have  provided  enough  plants  to  stock  several  tables 
with  great  plants.  Resources  are  available  in  this  area  to  help 
you  learn  more  about  the  plants  for  sale.  Rare  plants  are  always 
popular,  but  if  you  have  plants  to  donate,  know  that  organizers 
welcome  all  good  garden  plants.  This  year  they  are  also 
collecting  used  garden  tools  to  resell.  Those  donating  plants  or 
tools  to  the  sale  will  be  happy  to  know  these  gifts  are  tax- 
deductible. 

Garden-Lnspired  Antiques 
and  Collectibles 

As  an  added  feature  this  year,  a  new  group  of  vendors  will 
be  selling  garden-inspired  antiques  and  collectibles.  Peruse  their 
wares  at  the  sale  and  enjoy  another  way  to  celebrate  the 
pleasures  of  the  garden,  indoors  or  out. 

For  the  latest  information  about  the  sale,  along  with  contact 
information  for  any  questions,  please  visit  the  NHS  Web  site, 
northwesthort.org. 
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SNAILS  AND  SLUGS 


This  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  loved 
living  things.  She  loved  people  and 
animals  and  butterflies,  and  plants  most 
of  all.  This  is  the  story  of  how  she 
learned  to  kill. 

I  love  big-leaved  plants.  The  bigger 
the  leaf,  the  closer  to  God.  Tropicals, 
hostas,  even  plain  old  Bergenia 
cordifolia  make  my  mouth  water.  I 
planted  big-leaved  vegetables,  even  if  I 
didn’t  eat  them,  just  because  I  liked  the 
way  they  looked.  Notice  I  say  “planted.” 
This  is  my  tale  of  snails  and  slugs — my 
nemesis,  my  albatross,  my  cross,  my 
scourge.  Patricia  Highsmith  (“The 
Talented  Mr.  Ripley”)  collected  snails  as 
pets.  She  tucked  them  into  her  shirtfront 
when  traveling.  Patricia  was,  let’s  face  it, 
an  odd  bird.  But  are  we  not  all  odd 
birds,  arriving  at  a  place  we  never 
imagined  we  could  be? 

My  hadj,  my  journey,  began  a 
number  of  years  ago  when  I  got  my  first 
job  in  the  green  industry.  I  was  hired  to 
be  the  second  gardener  on  an  estate  in 
Medina,  where  big-leaved  plants 
abounded.  It  was  also  my  first  close 
meeting  with,  I  shudder  to  say,  snails 
and  slugs.  The  head  gardener  had  a 
shocking  way  of  snipping  the  snails  and 
slugs  in  half  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  a 
practice  I  found  disturbing  at  the  time. 
Couldn’t  we  all  just  get  along?  No,  in 
fact,  we  couldn’t.  He  would  blithely 
encourage  me  to  do  some  snipping  of 
my  own,  but  I  tried  to  avoid  it.  Instead,  I 
used  many  bottles  of  bait  on  the  estate, 
around  the  perimeter  of  every  big-leaved 
plant.  Baiting  on  a  good  day  could  take 
two-and-a-half  hours.  It  didn’t  always 
make  a  difference. 

Later,  when  I  worked  for  landscape 
architecture  companies,  I  could  forget 
the  damage  done  by  those  creatures.  If 


Toni  Cross 

we  installed  a  landscape 
but  weren’t  hired  to 
maintain  it,  one 
never  had  to  see 
the  ruin.  It 
remained  in 
amber,  perfect. 

Not  so  in  my 
Ballard  garden. 

Old-timers  say 
Ballard  once  had 
very  few  snails.  The 
bergenia  seen  in  every 
Ballard  rockery  was  as  smooth  and 
unblemished  as  a  baby’s  behind.  “Why,” 
they  say,  “our  hostas  were  as  big  as  Dick 
Cheney’s  head  and  never  got  eaten! 
Didn’t  have  any  o’  those  critters  here! 
Musta  come  in  from  Queen  Anne.” 

I  began,  gently  at  first,  to  fight  back. 
What  did  I  use?  What  didn’t  I  use? 

Before  gardening  organically,  I  used 
Corry’s  powders — what  a  mess!  When 
the  liquid  products  arrived,  I  tried  those. 

I  have  no  pets  and  maybe  I  could 
sacrifice  a  kid  or  two  just  to  preserve  the 
cannas — especially  one  of  the  really 
mouthy  kids.  Those  products  did  no 
good,  and  the  snail  population 
exploded.  Rarely  seeing  a  slug  in  the 
garden,  I  became  convinced  that  the 
snails  had  become  carnivorous  and  were 
consuming  them. 

I  placed  strips  of  copper  around 
every  glorious  big-leaved  plant. 
Apparently  “my”  snails  liked  that  little 
vibratory  shock.  I  spread  hazelnut  shells. 
The  squirrels  had  a  field  day  looking  for 
nutmeats  that  didn’t  exist.  Sluggo  was 
no-go.  I  dropped  snails  in  buckets  of 
water.  They  lived,  backstroking,  for 
hours.  This  slow  torture  offended  me, 
for  a  while.  A  shred  of  human  kindness 
remained.  However,  my  transformation 


soon  became  complete.  I 
decided  on  a  more 
direct  approach. 
Gingerly 
plucking  a  snail 
by  its  shell  and 
tossing  it  into 
the  street,  I 
hoped  a  good 
“thump”  would 
scare  them  off  to  the 
sewer  or  another 
garden.  (All  is  fair  in  love  and 
gardening.)  Then  I  progressed  to 
snipping  the  snails  in  two — until  I  heard 
that  snipping  leaves  the  eggs  inside 
viable. 

Next,  I  crushed  the  snails  between 
bricks.  Extremely  disgusting,  it  still 
provided  a  strange  sort  of  satisfaction: 
those  “pops”  as  the  shells  exploded. 
After  one  rain,  I  emerged  in  my  robe  to 
get  the  newspaper  and  spent  an  hour 
crushing  snails.  The  neighbors’  curtains 
fluttered,  but  I  was  relentless,  gripped 
by  a  feeling  I  can’t  describe.  Snails 
collected  in  my  basement  stairwell 
outside.  I  turned  it  into  a  snail  abbatoir. 
Did  you  know  snails  can  climb  to 
second  story  windows?  A  riveting 
moment  when  first  observed,  it  defines 
the  parameters  of  the  game.  Tiring  of 
using  bricks  or  boots  (the  remains  stuck 
in  the  treads),  I  began — the  horror!  the 
horror!  — using  my  gloved  fingers.  Their 
deaths  became  personal  and  intimate,  as 
all  deaths  between  hunter  and  prey 
should  be. 

I  am  Shiva,  Vishnu,  She-Who-Must- 
Be-Obeyed.  I  take  off  the  gloves ...  IS 

NHS  member  Toni  Cross  is  a  professional 
gardener  and  actress.  She  can  be 
reached  at  (206)  781-1060. 
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WHAT  YOU  MISSED: 


A  HIGHLIGHT  OF  SPRING  CLASSES 


Debra  Priming’s  writing  workshop 
was  well-received  by  NHS  members 

GARDEN  WRITING 
WITH  DEBRA  PRINZ1NG 

Nita-Jo  Rountree 

Whether  you  were  a  professional 
garden  writer  or  a  homeowner  who 
simply  wanted  an  expanded  way  of 
looking  at  gardens,  there  was  something 
for  everyone  at  Debra  Prinzing’s  garden 
writer’s  workshop.  On  February  2,  a 
group  of  enthusiastic  NHS  members  met 
at  Debra’s  lovely  home  to  learn  how  to 
write  about  gardens.  Debra  is  a  well- 
known  writer — her  latest  book  is  The 
Abundant  Garden  (Cool  Springs  Press, 
$29.99) — and  her  effervescent  person¬ 
ality  bubbles  over  with  warmth  and 
enthusiasm. 

To  illustrate  exciting  uses  of  words 
and  phrases,  Debra  read  a  few  passages 
from  Notes  from  Madoo  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  $24)  by  Robert  Dash.  Afterwards, 
we  were  encouraged  to  write  sentences 
describing  a  variety  of  leaf  shapes  that 
Debra  had  gathered  from  her  garden 
that  morning.  One  participant  described 
a  cardoon  leaf  as  “a  flocked  dragon’s 
wing,  soft  and  innocent,  yet  seething 
with  strength.” 

The  comaraderie  enjoyed  among  class 
members  was  as  much  fun  as  lessons 
learned. 


EAST  COAST  LESSONS  FOR 
WEST  COAST  GARDENS 
WITH  LINDA  PLATO 

Nita-Jo  Rountree 

In  addition  to  being  a  garden 
designer,  speaker,  garden  writer  and 
editor,  computer  techie,  and  world 
traveler,  Linda  Plato  is  a  generous, 
enthusiastic  teacher.  During  her  NHS 
class  on  March  3,  we  were  treated  to 
petit  fours,  tea,  and  inspiring  ideas  for 
our  own  gardens. 

Beautifully  photographed  East  Coast 
gardens  both  famous  and  private  were 
shown.  Linda’s  class  was  organized  into 
categories  such  as  architecture;  paths 
and  steps;  walls,  gates  and  fences; 
decks  and  patios;  mixed  and  shade 
borders;  containers;  and  finally,  hedges 
and  topiary. 

Linda  pointed  out  that  foliage  color 
and  texture  are  all  the  rage  here  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  “but  don’t  forget  the 
flowers”  she  said.  She  also  illustrated 
the  importance  of  repetition:  “You  don’t 
have  to  have  one  of  everything!” 

After  the  presentation,  class  partici¬ 
pants  who  brought  pictures  of  their 
own  gardens  were  able  to  ask  for 
advice  about  specific  areas.  We  all  left 
class  filled  with  cakes  and  ideas  for 
creating  or  embellishing  our  own  dream 
gardens. 

EPIMEDIUMS  WITH  GLENN 
WITHEY,  CHARLES  PRICE, 
AND  RICHIE  STEFFEN 

Lee  Neff 

If  you  missed  the  March  31  NHS  class 
on  epimediums,  you  may  have  avoided 


succumbing  to  another  bout  of  true 
plant  lust,  for  it  was  impossible  to  visit 
the  Dunn  and  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Botanical  Gardens  and  not  be  quite 
smitten  with  the  beautiful  collections  of 
epimediums  they  own.  Glenn  Withey, 
Charles  Price,  and  Richie  Steffen  shared 
their  favorites,  showed  us  how  to  use 
them  in  the  garden  and  provided 
suggestions  for  companion  plantings. 
Students  also  came  away  with  sources 
for  purchasing  a  wide  variety  of 
epimedium  species  and  cultivars  and 
new  appreciation  of  the  work  that  has 
gone  into  collecting  and  hybridizing 
these  elegant  spring  plants. 


OUTDOOR  LIGHTING 
WITH  RUSS  HAIRE 


Deborah  Campbell 

The  Lighting  Class  given  by  Russ 
Haire  was  very  informative.  Attendees 
came  away  with  a  much  better 
understanding  of  the  steps  involved. 

Russ  addressed  the  concerns  of  those 
individuals  wishing  to  install  their  own 
lights  and  those  willing  to  let  someone 
else  tackle  this  challenge.  He  was  able  to 
set  up  a  demonstration  in  the  Pember’s 
front  garden,  so  that  we  were  able  to 
see  what  effect  the  lights  created  in 
various  positions  and  on  various  plants, 
trees,  and  structures.  Did  it  ever  look 
ethereal  illuminating  the  Pember’s  Little 
&  Lewis  water  column  with  the  full 
moon  shining  down  in  just  the  right 
position! 
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Seattle  Youth  Garden  Works  at 
Seattle  Farmers  Markets 


Seattle  Youth  Garden  Works  is  selling  their  produce  at 
two  Seattle  farmers  markets.  The  University  Gardens  crew  is 
selling  organic  produce,  plant  starts,  and  shade-grown,  fair 
trade  brewed  coffee  at  the  University  District  Farmers  Market, 
located  at  5031  University  Way  NE.  That  market  takes  place 
on  Saturdays  in  May  through  November  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
3:00  p.m. 

The  South  Park  crew  sells  organic  produce  and  pesto  at 
the  Columbia  City  Farmers  Market,  located  on  the  corner  of 
Rainier  Avenue  South  and  South  Edmunds  Street  in  Columbia 
City.  That  market  takes  place  Wednesday  afternoons  from  May 
to  October. 

Seattle  Youth  Garden  Works  empowers  homeless  and  under¬ 
served  youth  through  garden-based  education  and 
employment.  They  are  a  market  gardening  program  for 
homeless  and  low-income  youth  ages  14-22  in  the  University 
District  and  South  Park  neighborhoods.  Their  goal  is  to  connect 
youth  to  housing,  health  care,  education,  jobs,  and  community. 
For  more  information,  visit  their  Web  site:  sygw.org. 
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NHS  New  Zealand  Tour 


October  29-November  11,  2005 

$3065  per  person  plus  airfare 
Details:  nwhort@aol.com  or  206-527-1794 
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NHS  Board  Members 
Open  Their  Gardens 

Saturday,  September  24th,  the  weekend  after  the  even 
bigger  and  better  NHS  plant  sale,  the  NHS  board  of  directors 
is  inviting  NHS 

members  to  tour  their  l  M  •  7 
gardens  and  engage 
in  conversation  about 
plants,  NHS,  or 
anything  else  that 
comes  to  mind. 

Members  are 


especially  encouraged  to  bring  non-members  with  them  in  an 
effort  to  expose  more  people  to  the  benefits  of  NHS 
membership.  The  fall  edition  of  Garden  Notes  as  well  as  the 
NHS  Web  site  will  offer  more  details,  but  for  now,  be  sure  to 
mark  the  date  on  your  calendars.  11 
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Seattle  Parks  Foundation 
to  Restore  Rose  Garden 
Water  Features  &  Art 


The  Seattle  Parks  Foundation  is  heading  up  a  fundraising 
campaign  to  restore  historic  architectural  elements  in  one  of 
Seattle’s  most  beloved  parks:  the  Rose  Garden  near 
Woodland  Park. 

Two  of  the  original  fountains  have  not  seen  water  in 
decades;  the  third  reflecting  pool  needs  a  complete  overhaul 
and  operational  upgrade.  The  1924  Art  Deco  Bas  Relief 
sculpture,  which  anchors  the  northern  axis  of  the  classic 
garden  layout,  is  badly  cracked  and  failing  staicturally. 

“Restoration  of  historic  park  elements  is  part  of  our 
mission,”  explains  Karen  Daubert,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Seattle  Parks  Foundation.  “We  did  the  same  for  the  Volunteer 
Park  Lily  Ponds,  another  park  feature  near  and  dear  to  so 
many  Seattle  citizens’  hearts.  By  bringing  the  sound  of 
running  water  back  and  saving  the  sculpture,  we  know  the 
Rose  Garden  will  become  even  more  of  a  destination  park 
than  ever  before.” 

The  campaign  to  raise  $75,000  is  underway.  A  Garden 
Party  will  be  held  in  the  Rose  Garden  on  Thursday,  June 
30 — at  the  peak  of  the  blooming  season.  To  RSVP  or  to 
make  a  donation,  call  (206)  332-9900  ext.  14  or  visit 
seattleparksfoundation.org.  H 
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Five  Seats  Remaining 
for  the  2005  Portland  Tour 
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Five  seats  are  open  for  the  2005  Portland  Tour  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  July  23  and  24. 

The  tour  will  depart  from  CUH  early  on  Saturday  morning. 
Saturday  will  be  spent  visiting  private  gardens  in  Portland  and 
environs.  If  you  came  with  us  on  the  2002  Portland  tour  you 
will  be  glad  to  know  we  are  not  repeating  any  of  the  2002 
gardens.  Saturday  night  we  will  be  staying  at  the  Hotel 
Mallory  in  Portland. 

Sunday  we  will  be  visiting  nurseries  and  gardens  to  the 
south  of  Portland.  We  plan  to  visit  Hedgerows  Nursery, 
Heirloom  Roses,  Boxwood  Gardens  (the  private  garden  of  Kim 
and  Roxanne  Johannesen,  wholesale  growers  of  boxwood 
topiaries),  and  Cistus  Nursery  (greatly  changed  since  we  last 
visited).  The  bus  will  return  to  CUH  on  Sunday  evening. 

The  fee  for  the  tour  is  $235  based  on  double  occupancy 
($55  additional  for  a  private  room).  This  includes  hotel,  bus, 
breakfast,  and  two  lunches.  To  reserve  your  spot,  e-mail 
nwhort@aol.com  or  call  (206)  780-8172.  0 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

Well,  I’m  down  on  the  farm.  My  move  from  Capitol  Hill  took  about  three  months,  most  of 
which  was  moving  parts  of  my  garden.  I  took  22  truckloads  from  a  double  city  lot.  I  think  it  may 
have  been  just  a  little  over  planted!  After  I  finished,  the  woman  who 
bought  my  house  asked  when  I  was  going  to  come  and  start  taking 
out  of  the  garden.  I've  promised  myself  that  this  time  I'm  going 
keep  it  simple. 

I  don't  plan  on  opening  the  nursery  until  next  spring  but  I 
hope  to  have  a  garden  open  before  then  for  NHS.  I  think  it  is 
an  amazing  place  to  garden,  and  yes,  the  place  does  have  a 
house.  1  tend  to  forget  about  that  since  I’m  temporarily  living  in 
the  barn. 

NHS  has  had  a  very  busy  and  successful  winter  and  spring. 

Many  of  the  tours  and  classes  have  filled  up  but  you  can  check 
the  Web  site  to  see  what  is  coming  up  this  summer.  I  think  there 
may  still  be  a  few  spaces  available  for  the  tour  to  New  Zealand. 

The  next  big  event  is  the  annual  plant  sale  in  September.  This 
year  we  have  moved  from  CUH  to  the  Warren  G.  Magnuson  Park,  the  old 
Sand  Point  Naval  Station.  This  is  a  much  bigger  venue  so  we  can  accommodate  more  growers  and 
the  parking  will  be  a  lot  easier. 

Have  a  great  summer  out  in  your  garden  or  someone  else's.  I'll  be  busy  with  my  goats, 
chickens,  and  of  course  the  garden. 

Cheers, 

Greg 
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